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WHAT SHALL WE TEACH 


ABOUT PEACE? 


Wuite the world is engaged in the most ex- 
tensive war in the records of history there are 
hopeful signs that many are searching for a 
way to bring about a just and lasting peace. 
These give faith and courage to those who be- 
lieve that peace is possible. Whether the pres- 
ent conflict will end with an armistice and a 
lasting peace or merely an armistice will depend 
upon how sincerely the governments of the 
world want peace. 

The youth now in the colleges, universities, 
and secondary schools of the United Nations 
will be confronted with the problems of the 
postwar world. From these young men and 
women will come the leadership and intelligent 
followership for this critical period in the his- 
tory of the world. What they think about inter- 
national co-operation will be a strong force in 
determining whether the world shall live at 
peace. It is, therefore, of the greatest signifi- 
cance that students now in the higher and 
secondary schools of the United Nations develop 
an appreciation and understanding of some of 
the crucial questions pertaining to world peace. 

What are some of these vital questions? It 
is not within the province of this article to make 
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an exhaustive statement concerning all these 
problems. However, several will be presented; 
the first of these has to do with the meaning 
of peace. This term is usually thought of as 
the opposite of war. That is, a nation is at 
peace when it is not fighting. Freedom from 
war is entirely too simple a definition of peace. 
It is highly important that youth think of peace 
from a much broader viewpoint. Webster’s dic- 
tionary defines peace as security, harmony be- 
tween persons or nations, tranquillity of mind 
or conscience. It will be observed from this 
definition that peace implies more than freedom 
from shooting. It means freedom from want 
and fear. It implies security for body, mind, 
and spirit. This larger concept of peace will 
not permit us to be content with armistices and 
treaties as sole guarantees of amicable relations 
among the nations of the world. It is impera- 
tive that people know the underlying causes of 
war before they can have an adequate under- 
standing of what is meant by peace. 

Teaching youth that the fact that nations are 
not actually shooting at each other does not 
necessarily mean that they are really at peace 
is most important, but they must also be taught 
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why peace is necessary. To the casual reader 
it might be assumed that peace is necessary be- 
cause war is eostly, inconvenient, and destruc- 
To be sure, war is costly in toll of human 
No one questions the 


tive. 
and natural resources. 
fact that war upsets the status quo of society. 

The real reasons why peace is so necessary 
are that war has become so terrible and so far- 
reaching that civilization, as we know it, cannot 
endure a global, industrial total war every 
twenty-five or fifty years. That is, war is too 
destructive as it is now waged. Society cannot 
engage in war every quarter of a century and 
at the same time maintain and develop reason- 
able standards of living. ‘Science and tech- 
nology with their buzzbombs and superbombers 
leave nothing free from the ravages of war. If 
the teachings of the Great Teacher are to be 
more than mere words and statements to quote 
in Sunday school, then ways must be found to 
bring about peace on earth. A dynamie Chris- 
tian philosophy cannot sanction war; these two 
concepts are incompatible. Youth must develop 
an understanding of the waste and futility of 


war. This is not to emphasize that nations can 


always escape the impact of war nor that under 


no circumstances should nations ever take up 
There are some things more vital to man 
and to his country than peace. However, youth 
should be taught that most of the differences 
among nations could be settled amicably if the 
governments really desired such settlement and 
were willing to work as persistently and intelli- 
gently for them as they do for war measures. 

Youth need to know that the same forces that 
make modern warfare global also make peace- 
ful contacts among people global in their extent. 
In the physical sense this is one world. Modern 
means of travel and communication have re- 
moved the once prevalent physical barriers 
among the nations. Since this is true, the peo- 
ple of a given nation will be affected by the 
economic, educational, social, political, and re- 
ligious life of every other nation. Because of 
the multiple contacts of one country with an- 
other through trade, communication, and trans- 
portation, it is imperative that every possible 
effort be made to have world unity. 

Youth ean profitably study the fallacies in 
such popular though shallow statements as: 
“There have always been wars and there always 


arms. 
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will be wars”; “We need war every so often to 
kill off the surplus population”; “We become 
soft and decadent without the rigorous influence 
of war”; “War increases prosperity”; “War 
eliminates unemployment”; “War turns men’s 
thoughts to religion”; “You can’t change human 
nature.” 

The ideal of the brotherhood of man has as- 
sumed some rather objective and tangible pro- 
portions today. It is not merely a generality 
to be discussed by high-school debate teams and 
taught in Sunday-school lessons. Youth must 
be brought into contact with the current trends 
and proposals that are designed to further the 
cause of international understanding and uni- 
versal peace. Every high-school and college stu- 
dent should be familiar with the proposals for 
a world organization that came out of the Dum- 
barton Oaks conference. They should be taught 
to understand the basie philosophy underlying 
this conference as well as other international 
conferences that have been held in recent 
months. That is, the philosophy of world unity, 
the need of world organization, and the necessity 
for international co-operation. The fundamen- 
tal problems should be studied and discussed. 
Students need to see the importance of educa- 
tion as a determining force in the life of a na- 
tion. “Hitler’s Children” is perhaps the best 
example of what education will do to, if not 
for, a people. 

The need for an international office of edu- 
eation to serve as a clearing house for educa- 
tional problems of international importance, 
such as assisting in the exchange of students 
and teachers, the analysis of basic textbooks, 
and the rehabilitation of the educational re- 
sources of war-torn countries, should be brought 
to the attention of students. There is danger 
of failing to recognize education as a vital 
factor in any program for the development of 
world brotherhood. Students should be brought 
to see the significance of education in world 
understanding. 

Having taught young men and women some 
of the important considerations relating to in- 
ternational understanding, it is necessary that 
the individual student be challenged to do some- 
thing and to become a living part of a real 
crusade for peace. Youth possess the necessary 
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idealism but it must be given an opportunity 
for expression. 

What ean the sehools do to prepare youth to 
understand peace and the need for it? The 
curricula ean be examined to see if adequate 
emphasis is being placed on this contemporary 
problem. This is not suggesting new and ad- 
ditional courses to an already overloaded cur- 
riculum. Rather is it calling attention to the 
fact that at some place in the academic studies 
of every student time should be given to the 
study of world peace. The writer is of the 
opinion that some emotional emphasis might 
well be placed on this subject. Senior plays, 
varsity dances, and homecomings are not the 
only places for the focalizing of strong senti- 
ments in behalf of an ideal. The study of world 
peace does not mean less stress on history or on 
any other subject, but it does mean that a great 
contemporary problem such as this must not be 
overlooked in the educational program of youth. 

Student assemblies, debates, forums, clubs, 
and organizations afford splendid opportunities 
for the diseussion of questions relating to this 
vital issue. We need to teach that peace means 
something more than freedom from war. It is 
a positive term denoting opportunity, freedom, 


security. It is also imperative that we teach 
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that peace is necessary and that it is possible 
to attain if we believe in the improvability of 
mankind. We should teach that there are defi- 
nite beginnings of basic plans for world organi- 
zation and co-operation. Students need to be 
made aware of the various peace movements 
and to evaluate critically each of the major 
proposals. 

Schools and colleges must accept the challenge 
of creating ways whereby students can learn 
about peace. They also have the responsibility 
of guiding and assisting youth in developing 
power to act intelligently on this problem, per- 
haps the most important that has confronted 
any generation. 

Modern war is total war. It involves not just 
a few but all people. Likewise, it would seem 
reasonable that the people, all people, should be 
concerned about peace. This calls for education 
on the part of the citizens of the world relative 
to the need for international collaboration. 
Organized education has a contribution to make 
to the cause which can best be realized through 
the right kind of teaching of the youth now in 
the schools of the nation and, if possible, in 
the educational institutions of all the United 
Nations. 





THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE IN- 
STITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


THE Institute of International Education will 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
founding on April 19, when a dinner will be 
given at the Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, 
in honor of Stephen Duggan, who organized 
the institute in 1920, who since that time has 
served as its director, and who both personally 
and officially exerted a wide and most beneficent 
influence toward the furtherance of educational 
good will and co-operation on an international 
seale, 

The dinner has been arranged by a committee 
of the Board of Trustees of the institute com- 
prising: Joseph P. Chamberlain, professor of 
public law, Columbia University; Thomas W. 
Lamont, banker, New York City; Virginia C. 








Gildersleeve, dean, Barnard College, Columbia 
University; John Bassett Moore, lawyer, New 
York City, and formerly professor of interna- 
tional law and diplomacy, Columbia University ; 
and Henry Morganthau, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

With William Allan Neilson, president emer- 
itus, Smith College, as toastmaster, the follow- 
ing speakers are announced: Sumner Welles, 
formerly under secretary of state; Archibald 
MacLeish, assistant secretary of state; Henri 
Bonnet, Ambassador of France to the United 
States; Dean Gildersleeve; and Dr. Duggan. 


THE PIONEER STATE SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR 
RELATIONS 

THE New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations has been permanently es- 
tablished by legislative enactment at Cornell 
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University. This is the “first school in the 
United States designed specifically to educate 
students for promotion of a better relationship 
between labor and management.” An appro- 
priation of $200,000 has been approved by 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey. 

With the expectation that a limited enroll- 
ment of students for preliminary courses can be 
accepted this fall, Edmund E. Day, president 
of the university, has announced that the fields 
of education, labor, management, and govern- 
ment are “being combed for selection of a di- 
rector and faculty for the school.” The pro- 
gram of the new school, says President Day, 


. . must be broad and continuously fair and im- 
partial toward both labor and management. The 
proposed instruction will be fundamental in char- 
acter, reaching back beyond the mere teaching of 
techniques for the role of union organizer, manage- 
ment representative, or any other individual job in 
either field. 


Graduates of the school will be qualified for 
such positions as research specialist, analyst, 
and economist for either labor or management. 
They will also be trained for various jobs in 
government that are concerned with labor rela- 
tions, such as mediators, statisticians, and field 
workers. Dr. Day emphasized, however, that 
the school objective will be “not only to prepare 
students for the particular work to which they 
aspire. [It will aim as well] to give them a 
well-rounded knowledge of, and feeling for, the 
problems of other parties to the labor-manage- 
ment relationship.” 


A GROUP OF THE STAFF OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY AP- 
PROVES MILITARY TRAINING 

Tue George Washington University chapter 
of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors “favors a peacetime policy of universal 
military training for physically qualified men,” 
according to an announcement released to the 
press, March 10, by Lowell J. Ragatz, professor 
of European history, and chairman of the chap- 
ter. The members of the chapter agreed on the 
following recommendations : 


1. The decision should be made now instead of 
after the establishment of the peace. 

2. The policy should provide for basic or recruit 
training, specialist military training, maneuvers, 
and field exercises. 

3. The period of training should be a continuous 
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one of 12 months and should begin at the com. 
pletion of secondary-school work (but not earlier 
than the 17th birthday), or, if the person is no} 
in school, at his 18th birthday. 

The chapter, of which there are 67 members, 
discussed the question of exempting special 
groups such as conscientious objectors and per- 
sons certified for preministerial or medica] 
training, but voted “to recommend nd exempted 
classes whatsoever.” 


GRADUATE INTERNSHIPS IN GUID- 
ANCE AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN 

In co-operation with the public schools of 
Flint and the Flint Guidance Center, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan “has set up 12 graduate 
work-study internships in guidance, primarily 
for doctoral students, which will be available in 
September,” according to an announcement sent 
to ScHooL AND Society by Harlan C. Koch, 
professor of education at the university. 

Appointees, who will be jointly selected by the 
superintendent of schools, the director of the - 
center, and the university co-ordinator of the 
program, will be assigned to the junior and 
senior high schools of Flint “where they will 
teach three hours and counsel students for an 
additional hour each day.” For this service 
they will be paid “at the rate of two thirds of 
the regular salary schedule for teachers with 
comparable qualifications in the schools.” The 
announcement continues: 

While working as teacher-counselors, the ap- 
pointees will follow a related program of studies 
and guidance activities. Up to six hours of resi- 
dence graduate credit each semester may be earned 
in this way. This related program will include 
appropriate courses and seminars conducted largely 
in the University Graduate Center in Flint, and 
case work and clinical and therapeutic procedures 
in the Flint Guidance Center. .. . 

Appointments will be announced not later 
than July 15 and will be made for one semester, 
but may be renewed for an additional semester. 
Application blanks may be secured from J. B. 
Edmonson, dean, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

DR. PORTERFIELD VERSUS MRS. 


FRANK ON THE COLLEGE- 
FRATERNITY SYSTEM 


Ir is an interesting coincidence that Allen W. 
Porterfield’s article, “The Hereafter of College 
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Fraternities,” appeared in ScHooL AND Society, 
March 31, almost simultaneously with the head- 
lined dispatches in the daily press reporting the 
criticisms of fraternities and sororities by Mrs. 
Glenn Frank, widow of the late president of the 
University of Wisconsin—criticisms which, she 
said, led her own sorority to expel her from its 
membership. 

The present writer is inclined to agree with 
Dr. Porterfield’s defense of the fraternity sys- 
tem. He has not always been so favorably dis- 
posed, for an almost fanaticg] attachment to the 
ideals of democracy led him early in his pro- 
fessional life to take a position similar to that 
attributed to Mrs. Frank. As he became older, 
however, he gradually grew into a conviction 
that most of the evils of the system were neither 
inherent nor so serious as he had once con- 
sidered them. Furthermore, he had evidence 
that through the wise counsel of alumni leaders 
the really serious faults were being progres- 
sively corrected. 

As he grew older, too, the writer came to ap- 
preciate more keenly the benefits that he had 
derived from fraternity membership in his own 
undergraduate days. Perhaps some of these 
benefits could have been conferred by another 
type of undergraduate social life, but scarcely, 
he now thinks, with the same effectiveness; for 
example, the strict but wholesome discipline in 
some of the “social amenities,” which was ad- 
ministered to the initiates by the upperclass- 
men. Such discipline, coming as it did from 
students somewhat but not much older, was 
peculiarly effective because it was not only not 
resented (as it might well have been had it come 
from an official source) but warmly welcomed 
as from a helpful friend who willingly assumed 
a personal responsibility for correcting uncon- 
ventional behavior-patterns that could be read- 
ily recognized once they had been pointed out. 
Nor was attention to more important matters 
overlooked. 

Such influences may have reflected in Amer- 
ican college life fifty years ago some of the vir- 
tues long associated with student life in the 
great English “public schools’”—virtues that 
probably have gone a long way toward counter- 
balancing the faults erystallized in the term, 
“old school ties,’ to which the recent discus- 
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sions of the MeNair report have attached so 
sinister a significance. 

The writer’s position has differed from that 
of Dr. Porterfield in that he has believed the 
best solution of the fraternity problem to lie 
in the multiplication of Greek-letter societies to 
the point where, collectively, they could provide 
membership for all students. The possible per- 
mutations and combinations of the 24 Greek 
letters would certainly make this feasible from 
the point of view of nomenclature. These socie- 
ties could then compete with one another on a 
campus-wide scale (perhaps on a nation-wide 
seale) for academic distinctions—scholastie, 
forensic, athletic, social, or what not—and thus 
serve a most desirable educational end: namely, 
the substitution of group rivalry for individual 
rivalry as a stimulus to effortful learning. 

It is Dr. Porterfield’s proposal that the fra- 
ternities be drastically reduced in number and 
that membership be limited to those who have 
attained a grade of at least B- in “at least a 
six-point credit in classical Greek.” This may 
be the better solution of the problem. Certainly 
those of us whose knowledge of the language 
has been limited to such familiarity with the 
Greek alphabet as fraternity membership once 
necessitated are in no position to criticize the 
suggestion. 

One point remains however. According to 
the report, Mrs. Frank’s sorority expelled her 
for criticizing the fraternity system. If this 
action should reflect a general attitude of fra- 
ternities and sororities toward freedom of opin- 
ion and freedom of speech, the system could in- 
deed be charged with a fault of the first magni- 
tude—a fault more dangerous to the ideals of 
democracy than any amount of “social snob- 
bery,” whether real or imagined.—W. C. B. 


THE AUSTRALIAN “MEU” 

Tue Australian Army Education Service, 
which last year enrolled 20,000 servicemen in 
correspondence courses, as reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, April 15, 1944, has developed a 
Mobile Edueation Unit (known as MEU), de- 
signed to take educational “facilities to soldiers 
in outlying camps and locations.” The unit is 
a “mobile talkie-news-music-library-lecture out- 
fit, manned by a driver and a sergeant-oper- 
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ator,” and carries a civilian or army lecturer 
selected for each trip. Its electric supply is 
self-contained, and a program can be put on 
within a half hour of arrival at any place under 
any conditions. 

MEU eolleets and distributes circulating-li- 


brary book boxes, gives information about 


Notes and News... 
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Army education courses, and provides discus. 
sion pamphlets and hobby work. In addition 
to its present use, MEU offers possibilities foy 
postwar educational purposes in that it would 
afford “a means whereby families in outlying 
districts” could be readily supplied with ex. 
panded services. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Leroy E. Kimpatut and HAroip O. VoorHis, 
comptroller and secretary, respectively, New 
York University, have been named vice-chan- 
cellors “to strengthen the internal administra- 
tion,” according to Harry Woodburn Chase, 
chancellor. The posts have been created “in 
recognition of the steady and continued increase 
in the range and importance of the university.” 

JosePH J. MICKLE, formerly associate execu- 
tive secretary, Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, has been appointed president, 
Centenary College, Shreveport, La. 


Kurt Wout, well-known German scientist, 
whose appointment as visiting assistant pro- 
fessor of physies, Princeton University, was re- 
ported in ScHooL AND Society, May 1, 1943, 
has been named research professor of chemical 
engineering, University of Delaware. 

S. KENNETH SKOLFIELD, dean, School of Law, 
Northeastern University, has been appointed 
professor in the field of property law, Boston 
University, and will assume his new duties, 
July 1. 


Harry Pratt Situ, professor of pathology, 
the State University of Iowa, has been ap- 
pointed professor of pathology and executive 
officer of the department, School of Medicine, 
Columbia University. 

BLANCHE E. Price has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of institutional management, de- 
partment of home economics, West Virginia 
University, according to an announcement, 
March 27, by Ruth Noer, head of the depart- 
ment. Miss Price will also have charge of the 
university cafeteria. 


Davin NELSON Rows, research associate, In- 
stitute of International Studies, Yale Univer- 
































sity, has been appointed to give a course on the 
Far East next fall at Barnard College, Colum- 
bia University. Dr. Rowe will go from New 
Haven to the college one day each week to con- 
duct the course. 


Oscar G. ZIMMERMAN, a well-known musician 
and teacher of long experience, has been ap- 
pointed teacher of string bass at the Eastman 
School of Musie (Rochester, N. Y.), to succeed 
the late Nelson J. Watson. 


E.ton A. Butter, former instructor in the 
ASTP, Cornell University, has been appointed 
instructor in mathematics, New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany. 


PEARLE CHAPMAN, formerly a member of the 
staff of the department of home economics, East 
Carolina Teachers College (Greenville, N. C.), 
has assumed a post as extension clothing spe- 
cialist, New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, State College. 


J. A. C. Grant and JAKoB BJERKNES, pro- 
fessor of political science and professor of 
meteorology, respectively, University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles), have returned to their 
posts. Dr. Grant has been absent for more 
than a year for service as vice-chairman of the 
10th Regional War Labor Board; Dr. Bjerknes, 
who is an international authority on weather 
forecasting, recently made a trip to Guam for 
the Army Air Forces. 


C. Harotp Kine and T. Strang Lawson, 
associate professor of English and assistant 
professor of publie speaking, respectively, Col- 
gate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), have re- 
turned to active service after leaves of absence. 
John Burton Hoben, instructor in publie speak- 
ing, has been granted a leave of absence for the 
spring term to do research at Harvard Univer- 
sity on the unpublished works of Mark Twain 
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under Bernard A. de Voto, an authority on the 
author. 

FRANZ WEIDENREICH, honorary director of 
the Cenozoic Research Laboratory and former 
professor of anatomy, Peking (China) Union 
Medical College, is serving as the second Hitch- 
cock leeturer at the University of California 
(Berkeley) during April. Dr. Weidenreich is 
giving five lectures on the physical evolution 
ol man. 


JoHN Marston, formerly assistant to the ex- 
ecutive staff of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, has been appointed director of public 
relations, Drake University, Des Moines. 

WesLey CLAIR MITCHELL, professor emeritus 
of economies, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed to the advisory board of Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

Abert E. Wave, professor of economics, 
University of Connecticut, has been appointed 
by Governor Raymond E. Baldwin to succeed 


Charles Seymour, president, Yale University, as 
chairman of the state’s Postwar Planning 
Board. Dr. Seymour’s appointment to this post 


was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, August 7, 
1943. 

JAN O. M. Broek, chairman of the depart- 
ment of geography, University of California 
(Berkeley), has been granted a leave of absence 
until July 1 at the request of the Office of 
Strategie Services “to do an important and con- 
fidential job related to the war.” 


CHARLES ERNEST HUTCHINSON, assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology, the University of New Mex- 
ico, has been granted a leave of absence to serve 
in the labor-relations division, Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 


THE National Association of Deans of Women 
elected the following officers, February 15, to 
serve until February, 1947: Hilda Threlkeld, 
dean of women, University of Louisville (Ky.), 
president, and Helen Pritchard, viee-principal 
and dean of girls, Hartford (Conn.) High 
School, treasurer. 


Recent Deaths 


Witi1am WILDER Burton, associate professor 
of mathematies, Clemson (S. C.) Agricultural 
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College, died, March 28, according to word re- 
ceived by ScHoot anpD Socrery, April 6. Dr. 
Burton, who was sixty-two years old at the time 
of his death, had taught at Mercer University 
(Macon, Ga.) before going to Clemson Agricul- 
tural College in 1928. 


Rosert THOMPSON, associate professor of 
history, Rutgers University, died, April 1, at 
the age of forty-eight years. Dr. Thompson, 
who was considered an authority on American 
and Latin-American history, joined the staff of 
the university (1926) as assistant professor of 
history after having served an instructorship 
in the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


HerMAN Louis EBELING, professor emeritus 
of Greek, Goucher College (Baltimore), died, 
April 2, at the age of eighty-seven years. Dr. 
Ebeling, who had been a member of the col- 
lege staff from 1911 until his retirement (1933), 
had served as an instructor in Greek and Latin 
at the German Theological Seminary (Bloom- 
field, N. J.); professor of Greek, Miami Uni- 
versity (Oxford, Ohio); acting professor of 
Greek and Latin, Haverford (Pa.) College; 
and assistant professor of Greek and Latin, 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 


ELLA CATHERINE GREENE, from 1911 until 
1934 head of the classical department, Fieldston 
School of the Society for Ethical Culture (New 
York City), died, April 3, at the age of seventy- 
eight years. 

Sister Mary BuLancue, director of schools 
and colleges conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Joseph in the dioceses of Albany and Syracuse, 
died, April 4. Sister Mary Blanche, who was 
seventy-six years old at the time of her death, 
founded (1920) the College of St. Rose (Al- 
bany) in which she held the posts of head of 
the department of education and supervisor of 
practice teaching. 


ALFRED VICTOR DE ForEST, professor of me- 
chanical engineering in charge of graduate 
study in dynamic strength of materials, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, died, April 5. 
Mr. de Forest, who would have been fifty-six 
years old, April 7, had served as an instructor 
(1913-15), Princeton University, and as asso- 
ciate professor (1934-36) and professor (since 
1936), Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He was known for his development of the 
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Magnaflux test and was president of the Mag- 
naflux Corporation. 


JAMES DOWDEN Bruner, former head of the 
department of foreign languages, Middle Ten- 
nessee State College (Murfreesboro), died, 
April 6, at the age of eighty years. Dr. 
Bruner had served as assistant professor and 
professor of Romance languages (1893-95), 
University of Illinois; assistant professor of 
Romance languages (1895-99), the University 
of Chicago; associate professor and professor 
(1901-09), the University of North Carolina; 
president (1909-14), Chowan College (Mur- 
freesboro); head of the department of Eng- 
lish and teacher of French (1917-22), Eastern 
Kentucky Normal School (Richmond); _ pro- 
fessor of Romance languages and head of the 
department (1922-27), Carson-Newman Col- 
lege (Johnson City, Tenn.); and head of the 
department of foreign languages (1928-33), 
Middle Tennessee State College. 


Donap E. Smiru, retired head of the depart- 
ment of history, George Washington High 
School, New York City, died, April 7, at the 
age of sixty-seven years. Dr. Smith had served 
as assistant professor of history, University of 
California, before going to the high school in 
1923. He was retired in 1943. 


Honors and Awards 

GEORGE SANTAYANA, author and philosopher, 
has been awarded the 1945 Nicholas Murray 
Butler Gold Medal of Columbia University, 
given every five years “for the most distin- 
guished contribution made during the preceding 
five-year period anywhere in the world to phi- 
losophy or to educational theory, practice, or 
administration.” The Butler Silver Medal, an 
annual award, has been given to Sidney Hook, 
professor of philosophy, New York University, 
as “the graduate of Columbia University who, 
during the preceding year, has shown the most 
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competency in philosophy or in educational 
theory, practice, or administration, or who has 
during that time made the most important con- 
tribution to any of these.” Dr. Santayana’s 
award is for his book, “The Realism of Being”; 
that to Dr. Hook for “an important contribu- 
tion to the recent attempts to interpret history 
from the point of view of American naturalism 
and experimentalism,” through his latest book, 
“The Hero in History.” 


THE REVEREND J. EARL JACKMAN, secretary 
of the Unit of Sunday School Missions and 
Secretary for Alaska for the Board of National 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States, will be given the honorary D.D. 
degree by the College of Wooster (Ohio) at the 
commencement exercises, May 28. 


DurinG the commencement period at Denison 
University (Granville, Ohio), April 27-30, hon- 
orary degrees will be conferred upon Carey 
Croneis, president, Beloit (Wis.) College 
(D.Se.), and Benjamin E. Mays, president, 
Morehouse College (Atlanta), LL.D. 


Other Items 


Austin B. Woop, director, announces a 
change of name of the Office of War Service 
Counseling at Brooklyn College to the Vet- 
erans’ and War Counseling Office. The change 
is in accord with the “newly developed duties 
of that office.” 


NORWEGIAN is the newest of eight language 
courses available to students at the Pennsy]l- 
vania State College. 


THE Board of Trustees of Bucknell Univer- 
sity (Lewisburg, Pa.) recently authorized a 10- 
per-cent postwar increase in salary “for all 
members of the teaching and library staffs.” 
The action has been taken in the belief that 
“the cornerstone of a strong college is a strong 
faculty.” 





HIGHER EDUCATION IN RELATION 
TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

VocaTIONAL education and vocational training 
are important phases of the total educational 








program. These phases of education are im- 
portant particularly at the secondary-school 
level. Of especial importance is the scope of 
participation in these two phases of education 
by higher education. There follows a series of 
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eight pertinent questions regarding the extent of 
this participation. It is believed that these ques- 
tions should receive the earnest consideration 
of educational thinkers: 


1. Should higher education assume the responsi- 
bility of vocational training at the semiprofessional 
level? Senior colleges and universities are train- 
ing in a few semiprofessions only, whereas there are 
many different semiprofessions of importance. Pub- 
licly supported universities are engaging in such 
vocational training on a larger scale than privately 
supported universities. Should this field be left 
entirely to junior colleges? 

2. Are there dangers involved in the possibility 
that institutions of higher learning may carry over 
into the postwar period undesirable elements of 
vocational training arising in connection with the 
war effort? Present overlapping of secondary and 
collegiate training makes it difficult to determine 
the point at which one should end and the other 
begin. Schools, including institutions of higher 
learning, may be currently engaging in certain types 
of vocational training which, during normal peace- 
time, could be better carried on by an apprentice- 
ship system. Should the current practice of giving 
hurried, intensive, vocational training with little or 
no attention to the development of vocational in- 
telligence be avoided in the postwar period? Would 
present practices such as those used in connection 
with the ESMWT program be desirable in peace- 
time? 

3. What should be the attitude of higher educa- 
tion regarding the problem of keeping vocational 
education and vocational training under the control 
of the public-school system? Are we heading to- 
ward a dual school system, vocational and liberal? 
Current literature indicates that the Federal gov- 
ernment’s interest in education is largely in rela- 
tion to voeational training. There are indications 
that the government desires to formulate policies 
regarding vocational training with little consider- 
ation for the opinions of educational leaders. The 
Army, the Veterans Bureau, the USES, and various 
other governmental agencies have shown a keen 
interest in the vocational-training field. Industry 
has expressed a desire that the government sub- 
sidize in-plant training on a broad seale. In con- 
trast to current rumors and pronouncements, voca- 
tional training under the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Deen aets has probably been administered in a 
manner quite satisfactory to educators in general. 
Edueators recognize that any possible breach be- 
tween vocational education and liberal education is 
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superficial; this does not, however, reduce the pos- 
sibility that an inadequate leadership might foist 
an undesirable program of training upon the coun- 
try. Is there a possibility that liberal education 
may be embarrassed because of the expenditure of 
an unusual proportion of school funds upon voca- 
tional training in the postwar period? What can 
higher education do toward insuring that any pro- 
gram of vocational training undertaken will have 
the benefit of educational leadership to the extent 
that it may be properly related to liberal education? 

4. Should higher education assume increased re- 
sponsibility for training for leadership in vocational 
education? Current pronouncements of laymen and 
others indicate the need of leadership respecting 
vocational education. This leadership is needed to 
prevent a warping of our educational philosophy 
and educational program with an undue emphasis 
upon vocational training. Leadership is needed in 
order to bring about an increased emphasis upon 
vocational guidance. Teacher training needs to 
emphasize vocational-education and vocational-gui- 
dance techniques. Those who favor increased in- 
terest in vocational education are not willing to 
permit laymen to formulate our philosophy of voca- 
tional education and to formulate practices or 
policies by which it might be improperly related 
to other phases of the educational program. Should 
the vocational phase of general education in liberal- 
arts colleges be emphasized more than in the past? 
Why not add more courses in vocational education 
to liberal-arts curricula? Why not require courses 
in vocational guidance in connection with teacher 
training? 

5. Does higher education have any responsibilities 
regarding specialized vocational training for adults? 
The literature on postwar planning is full of refer- 
ences to adult education. The National Resources 
Planning Board has recommended adequate provi- 
sion for the part-time education of adults. There 
is not much indication that senior colleges and uni- 
versities are planning any large-scale operation re- 
lating to specialized adult education. The greatest 
developments in adult education have been in junior 
colleges. Should senior institutions participate more 
extensively in this work? 

6. Should universities and senior colleges adopt 
the plan of part-time education currently followed 
in some junior colleges? Alternate college training 
and work experience are used in semiprofessional 
training. This plan is used in some senior institu- 
tions—in Antioch College, for example. Students 
and others have indicated a desire that vocational 
training be provided for liberal-arts students; to 
the extent that this training needs to be given by an 
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apprenticeship system, part-time education should 
be desirable. 

7. How can higher education exercise effective 
leadership in the re-evaluation and improvement of 
vocational training in public schools? Are tradi- 
tional programs involving agriculture (certain 
phases only) and trades and industries (on a small 
seale) adequate? What additional phases of voca- 
tional training should be provided in the public 
schools? 

8. What should be the relation between the ad- 
mission policies and the program of vocational edu- 
cation and vocational training in the senior college 
or university? Should not the institution of higher 
learning define its objectives and then set up its ad- 
mission policies to coincide with these objectives, or 
constantly revise its program to coincide with the 
needs of its student bodies? If students are per- 
mitted to enter the college or university on a mass 
basis, including students primarily in need of voca- 
tional training, should not the institution provide 
suitable curricula for all students entering? What 
should be done? Should terminal students be kept 
out of the senior college or university? Or, should 
they be permitted to enter and a suitable program 
be provided for them? Can senior institutions de- 
velop means of choosing their students more wisely? 
Why not require written applications for admission ? 
Why not require a personal interview? Why not 
provide more pre-entrance orientation? Why not 
develop a pre-entrance-testing program on a broad 
scale? 


Who has the answers to the foregoing ques- 
tions? 
Atvin W. MUSGRAVE 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF COMMERCE, 
SouTHWEST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, 
SAN MARCOS 


SOME NOTES ON THE DEGREE, 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Sapientia non sua sed docendi causa 


THE word, “doctor,” is of Latin derivation, 
from docere, to teach; originally it was a term 
used to designate teachers of superior rank and 
was at the same time a badge of academic and 
professional distinction. Here it implies an 
earned degree attained at a recognized univer- 
sity after a stipulated period of residence, study, 
and research. 

Apparently the degree made its first appear- 
ance at the University of Bologna about 1150, 
the earliest being awarded in civil and canon 
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law in that order. Two hundred years later, 
doctors of medicine, grammar, logic, and phi- 
losophy were about. During the Middle Ages 
the titles of doctor, master, and professor were 
used indiscriminately to indicate teachers of 
higher rank. Considerable prestige and honor 
attached to the bearers; in Germany at one time 
such men were accorded rank and privilege equal 
to that of the nobles. Few reached it before 
age thirty-five and only after arduous study. 
The academic importance of the Ph.D. in mod- 
ern times received its greatest impetus in Ger- 
many and America during the 19th and 20th 
centuries. 

There are perhaps 25,000 holders of the degree 
today, some of whom may justify Furetiére’s 
remark that a scholar is a man who learns while 
a doctor is one who forgets. Yet possession is 
commonly regarded as certification of scholar- 
ship to some extent, if a survey now being com- 
pleted may be relied upon, and, accordingly, 
present holders as well as future candidates 
may be interested in some general observations 
about it. 

It is possible to present some characteristics 
of the typical Ph.D. of this decade as a result 
of data obtained from graduate schools which 
include: Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, 
Cornell, and Pennsylvania. These observations, 
random but informative, reveal that he is about 
30 years of age; if he is the product of humanis- 
tic disciplines, he may be several years older. G. 
P. Pegram, dean of the graduate faculties, Co- 
lumbia University, and others explain this as a 
result of the tendency of the humanisti¢ scholar 
to complete his thesis away from the university 
after fulfilling residence and other requirements. 
The age level will also be higher if the man be 
a candidate in a metropolitan university, accord- 
ing to Dean Pegram and E. B. Williams, dean, 
University of Pennsylvania. Paradoxically, 
the war has resulted in younger rather than 
older doctors. The candidate usually is required 
to be in residence three or four years; the period 
that represents the maximum allowed for com- 
pletion of the task is commonly set by university 
statute. It varies from five to seven years. By 
average, Yale and Princeton universities create 
the youngest doctors, the former, twenty-six 
years, the latter, twenty-eight, in age. 

While it may be debated whether or not pos- 
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session of the degree is a sine qua non for suc- 
cess in college teaching, it can be claimed as a 
highly desirable asset for admission to teaching 
ranks. For example, about 82 per cent of the 
faculty of arts and science at Cornell University 
hold it; at the Ohio State University, 88 per 
cent; at the University of Illinois, 75 per cent; 
at the State University of Iowa, 74 per cent. 
More men of the rank of associate professor 
apparently possess it than any other; on the 
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other hand, the instructorial group presents 
fewest. 

Possession of the degree by chairmen of de- 
partments seems desirable. It appears an im- 
portant factor in promoting publication, re- 
search, and graduate study, after comparisons 
made between Ph.D. and non-Ph.D. chairmen in 
selected colleges and universities. 

GeorceE P. Ricz, Jr. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Correspondence ... 





COMMENTS ON “GI JOE’S” LETTER 


[ was very much interested in a letter from 
“GI Joe” in SCHOOL AND Society, December 16, 
1944. It presents a point of view which is all 
too often overlooked by educators and others 
considering compulsory military training. In 
fact, the letter stirred up reminiscences of the 
reaction of a fairly realistic and mature but 
reasonably sensitive “GI Joe” in the last war. 

[ don’t think I had any illusions about the 
general standards of morality (in the accepted 
narrower sense) or thought that “Single men in 
barracks . . . grow into plaster saints,” but I 
remember the profound shock to me of discov- 
ering the almost universal casual and amoral 
attitude toward sex experience of even the well 
educated and idealistic members of the units I 
was associated with. One had the feeling that 
there must be something wrong with him and 
that if he “stayed straight” he was the only one 
in the AEF who did. 

I have no quarrel with the Army emphasis 
on prophylaxis and its concern with sex in 
the Army as primarily a sanitary problem. 
However, in its concern not to appear Sun- 
day-schoolish it actually exerted a profound 
influence in the direction of antiseptic license. 
There was the rather embarrassed lecture by the 
company commander (copy from GHQ), which 
mentioned the possibility of chastity (a sugges- 
tion rather hilariously received by the company) 
but went on to give specific suggestions as to 
what to do if and when the soldier followed 
other lines. 

To get anywhere in France you had to go 
through Paris. Beeause of the increased rate of 
v.d. it had been put on the proscribed list for 


leaves, but you were permitted to stay 24 hours 
en route. When you came into Paris you were 
given by the M. P. a folder of orders including 
a card on which were printed the addresses of 
all the prophylaxis stations in Paris. At the 
Hotel du Louvre (Red Cross officers’ hotel) were 
Red Cross girls to help arrange trips in Paris, 
theatre tickets, ete., and above their desks a 
large sign which read, “Prophylactic treatment 
may be obtained promptly and privately at 
Room on the Mezzanine floor.” (This was 
after Paris was again “in bounds.”) In the 
Hotel Metropole in Tours (run by the Quar- 
termaster Corps) were typed notices in all 
rooms: “Prophylactic tubes will be found in the 
bathroom on the third floor. Kindly do not 
take more than you need as the supply is lim- 
ited.” 

Understandable is the feeling of many that 
army life is an interlude which isn’t to be judged 
by ordinary standards. After all, you may get 
“bumped off” and you don’t want to die without 
having savored what is reputed to be one of the 
greatest of human experiences. Of course, the 
great majority aren’t going to die but to come 
back to be the husbands and fathers and re- 
sponsible citizens of an era in American life. 
There was unquestionably a cheapening of ideals 
and moral attitudes on the part of the great 
majority, which could not be simply washed off 
in the delousing room. 

My conversations with returning servicemen 
from this war lead me to think that these con- 
ditions haven’t changed materially, except that 
the prophylaxis is more effective. In view of 
the lower age of the Army and Navy personnel 
in this war, and the much greater proportion of 
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young men and women who will have experi- 
enced life in the services, the effect on our mores 
is likely to be more profound. 

I don’t know the answers. I think, for one 
thing, we need to weigh this effect on American 
moral values in considering making military 
training a universal experience of youth at an 
impressionable age. Probably, most of all, this 
points out the ineffectiveness of our moral train- 
ing in school, home, and church in the area of 
developing personal standards which can sur- 
vive the removal of the props of parental super- 
vision and neighborhood influence. Precepts 
and fear of disease won’t do the trick, particu- 
larly when coupled with a nasty-nice attitude 
toward sex as an important phase of life ex- 
perience. 


Research... 
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It is probable that our sexual mores are in 
for modification. That may be a good thing 
in so far as it introduces more realism and 
maturity in our approach to problems of sex, 
The fact that syphilis and gonorrhea are now 
“parlor words” is a healthy thing in so far as 
it goes. Any sound sex morality, of course, 
rests on a sense of personal responsibility in 
human relations. That means moral education 
in its fullest sense. I question whether the 
Army and Navy are likely to make any con- 
structive contribution toward that education. 
Their negative contribution may be considerable, 
This is a fact to be weighed in any realistic 
consideration of the question of peacetime mili- 
tary training. 

A VETERAN OF WortD War I 





CHANGE OF ATTITUDE TOWARD 

PUNISHMENT OF CRIMINALS 

THIs report on the change of attitudes toward 
the punishment of criminals is the seventh re- 
port on change of social attitudes during an 
elementary-sociology course at the college level. 

A total of 285 subjects participated in the 
experiment, including classes held in consecutive 
semesters from the spring semester of 1938 to 
the spring semester of 1943, inclusive, a total 
of 11 classes. The same instructor taught all 
these classes.2, The Thurstone scale for “Atti- 
tude toward Treatment of Criminals” was em- 
ployed, Form A being given within two weeks 
of the beginning of the semester course, and 
Form B within three weeks of the end of the 
course. 

(1) For the 285 subjects considered to- 
gether there was a change from a mean scale 
value of 5.3 on Form A to one of 4.6 on Form B 
(Table I). The first value is near the middle of 
the range of scores signifying “neutral or doubt- 
ful” attitude toward punishment of criminals 

1See Mapheus Smith, ScHoo, AND Society, 44: 
1175, 30-32; 47: 1210, 318-320; 51: 1326, 684-688 ; 
56: 1436, 25-28; 57: 1475, 388-392; 60: 1557, 286—- 
abs instructor’s mean score on the test in May, 


1942, was 3.4 equivalent to ‘‘strongly opposed to 
punishment of criminals.’’ 


(5.0-5.9), while the second value is translated 
as indicating “preference for re-education” in- 
stead of punishment of criminals. The amount 
of change was statistically reliable, as repre- 
sented by 100 in 100 chances of a true difference 
between the mean scores on forms A and B 
(critical ratio of 10.77). 

(2) There was no sex difference in attitude 
toward punishment of criminals. The average 
scores on forms A and B were the same for each 
sex, 5.3 and 4.6 respectively. The average 
changes for both men and women (—0.7) were 
statistically reliable. 

(3) There were no significant differences be- 
tween sophomore and junior-senior classes in 
attitude toward punishment of criminals. Both 
sophomore and junior-senior classes averaged 
5.3 seale points on Form A of the test, com- 
pared with 4.7 on Form B for junior-senior 
classes and 4.6 on Form B for sophomore classes. 
The average changes for students of both sopho- 
more and junior-senior grade (—0.7) were sta- 
tistically reliable. 

Men and women sophomore students as well 
as junior-senior men and women students 
changed in attitude from 0.7 to 0.8 scale point, 
and these changes also were statistically reliable. 
The critical ratios were as follows: sophomore 
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TABLE 1 
AVERAGE AMOUNT OF CHANGE OF UNDERGRADUATE ELEMENTARY-SOCIOLOGY STUDENTS IN ATTITUDE 
TOWARD THE PUNISHMENT OF CRIMINALS 
Both Sexes Men Women 
Amroge . ——> A Average 
a core ver- core ver- Score Aver- 
Period of Comma i eae ee N -————s age —_—_———————— Be 
0 First Second Change First Second Change First Second Change 
Test Test Test Test Test Test 
Junior-Senior ... 166 5.3 4.7 —0.7 108 5.4 4.7 — 0.7 58 5.2 4.5 -0.7 
Sophomore ..... 119 5.3 4.6 - 0.7 40 §.2 4.4 —0.8 79 5.4 4.7 -— 0.7 
Tote). scecveous 285 5.3 4.6 -0.7 148 5.3 4.6 -0.7 137 5.3 4.6 -0.7 





men, 6.66; sophomore women, 6.30; junior- 
senior men, 5.22; and junior-senior women, 5.11. 

(4) There was little variation from class to 
class, among both sophomore and junior-senior 
subjects (Tables 2 and 3). Among junior-senior 
classes the variation in Form-A scores was 5.0 
to 5.6 seale points, but in Form-B scores it was 
only 4.6 to 4.8. Variations in amount of change 
were from 0.3 to 0.9 scale point. Among sopho- 


scores were within the range of scores signifying 
“neutral or doubtful” and all B scores were 
within the score range signifying “preference 
for re-education of criminals.” Attitude toward 
punishment of criminals is thus unusually con- 
sistent among the groups studied. 

(5) There is no indication of any time trend 
in this series of classes, for either sex, either 
class level, or either form of the scale. 


TABLE 2 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF CHANGE OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR ELEMENTARY-SOCIOLOGY STUDENT 
ATTITUDES TOWARD PUNISHMENT OF CRIMINALS 














Both Sexes Men Women 
— Average Average Average 
Pe a oe Score Aver- Score Aver- Score Aver- 
a5 N. eae | See ee 
First Second Change First Second Change First Second Change 
Test Test Test Test Test Test 
Spring, 1988 ... 37 5.6 4.7 -0.9 26 5.7 4. -1.0 11 5.4 4.5 -0.9 
Fall, 1068. ...% 34 5.0 4.7 - 0.3 22 5.0 4.7 -— 0.3 12 5.0 4.6 - 0.4 
Fall, I90@ « <«.< 25 5.2 4.6 — 0.6 16 5.3 4.8 - 0.5 9 5.2 4.2 -1.0 
Spring, 1940 ... 14 5.5 4.7 -0.8 7 5.6 4.7 - 0.9 7 5.3 4.7 — 0.6 
Fall, 1040 24s 35 5.2 4.6 — 0.6 26 §.2 4.6 — 0.6 5.2 4.4 - 0.8 
Spring, 1943 ... 21 5.5 4.3 -—0.7 11 5.5 4.6 - 0.9 10 5.5 4.9 -— 0.6 





The data presented here indicate that the 
direction and amount of change of student atti- 
tudes toward the punishment of criminals bears 
an important relationship to the attitude of the 
instructor. Although the instructor in such a 
case is not necessarily the cause of the attitude 


more classes the Form-A scores varied only be- 
tween 5.4 and 5.3 seale points, while the Form-B 
variation was between 4.4 and 4.8, and the 
amount of change varied between 0.6 and 0.9. 
Every mean score for each sex group and each 
class changed in a negative direction and all 


TABLE 3 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF CHANGE OF SOPHOMORE ELEMENTARY-SOCIOLOGY STUDENT ATTITUDES 


TOWARD PUNISHMENT OF CRIMINALS 

















Both Sexes Men Women 
ie Average Average Average 
Pe aoe College ecoe Aver- Score Aver- Score Aver- 
Work ———————— age N -""""—""_ age ——————_ age 
First Second Change First Second Change First Second Change 
Test Test Test Test Test Test 
Spring, 1939 ... 31 5.3 4.6 -—0.7 10 5.2 4.4 -0.8 21 5.4 4.7 —0.7 
Spring, 1941 ... 21 5.3 4.5 -0.8 10 5.2 4.3 -—0.9 11 5.4 4.7 -0.7 
Vall, 1044 ....% 23 5.4 4.5 -0.9 8 5.4 4.5 -—0.9 15 5.4 4.5 -0.9 
Spring, 1942 . 18 5.3 4.4 -0.9 3 5.6 4.0 -—1.6 15 5.3 4.5 —0.8 
Fall, 1908 <....3: 26 5.4 4.8 — 0.6 8 5.1 4.7 — 0.4 18 5.6 4.8 -0.8 
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change, the shift of attitude of each sex and 
class is consistently related to the large original 
difference between the attitudes of members of 
the classes and that of the instructor. In other 
words, the data suggest the possibility that two 
general principles operate in attitude change: 
(1) the amount of attitude change varies di- 
rectly with the magnitude of the divergence 
between the original attitude of the person 
changing and the attitude quality of the influ- 
ences bringing about the change; (2) the direc- 
tion of change is toward the attitude quality of 
the influence bringing about the change. Fur- 
ther data will be required to check the correct- 
ness of these hypotheses, particularly of the 
first. 

It is significant that seores for these same 
sociology classes, as shown in an earlier report,* 
declined by a statistically reliable amount in 
“respect for the law.” Such a change is con- 
sistent, within the structure of the two attitude 
scales, with the increased toleration toward the 
law-breaker disclosed in the present paper. It 
should be recognized, however, that toleration 
for the law-breaker is not necessarily incom- 
patible with the sociological conception of law 
as a body of rules which bears a generally close, 
but somewhat imperfect, relationship to the way 
of life of those who accept the law, and which 
is eapable of change and improvement. The 
sociologist also conceives human nature to be 
subject to change through education. It is 
therefore possible to construct attitude scales in 
reference to which toleration toward the criminal 
and respect for the law are not inversely related 
to such an extent as is true of the Thurstone 
scales used in the two experiments in question. 

MAPHEUS SMITH 

NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 

SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
WASHINGTON, D, C. 
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ALLEN, Epwarp J. Foundations of a Mountain 
Empire—Radio Reports on Rocky Mountain In- 
dustrial Resources. Pp. 41. Broadcasts of the 
Social Science Foundation of the University of 








3 Mapheus Smith, SCHOOL AND Society, 60: 1557, 
286-287. 
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Denver and the Rocky Mountain Radio Council; 
may be obtained from the latter, Denver. 1944, 


BERNAYS, Epwarp L. Take Your Place at the 
Peace Table—What You Can Do to Win a Last- 
ing United Nations Peace. Pp. viiit+60. The 
Gerent Press, 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
1945. $1.00. 

Must every generation of Americans have to shed 
its blood to preserve peace? Will the treaty-makers 
again write a “politicians’ peace’’—or one that will 
safeguard you and your family? Is it possible for 
the ‘‘average man” (or woman) to influence the 
peace? 

* 

Betts, EMMETT ALBERT, and THELMA MARSHALL 
Betts. An Index to Professional Literature on 
Reading and Related Topics (to January 1, 
1943). Pp. vii+137. American Book Com- 
pany. 1945. $1.50. 

* 


British Book NEws—A Monthly Selection of Re- 
cent Books, No. 55. Pp. 24. Published for the 
British Council, National Book League, London. 
1945. 3/, 

Annotated. 
C 


ButTLeR, NICHOLAS Murray. Annual Report for 
1944 of the Division of Intercourse and Eduea- 
tion. Pp. 48. Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 405 West 117th St., New York 
27. 1945. 


* 

ENGLE, T. L. Psychology—Principles and Appli- 
cations. Pp. ix+549. Illustrated. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N. Y. 
1945. $2.12. 


A psychology designed and written for high-school 
students as a guide in their relations with each 
other, with the school authorities, and with the 
world at large. The book is written in simple, 
understandable style, well illustrated with graphs, 
charts and photographs. 


Evans, Eva Knox. Let’s Plant Grass. Pp. 31. 
15¢. The Doctor Is Coming. Pp. 23. 15¢. 
Let’s Cook Lunch. Pp. 46. 25¢. Out under 
the Sky. Pp. 66. 35¢. All illustrated by Mary 
Giles. West Georgia College, Carrollton. 1944. 
Rates given on sets of 25. 


e 
GIBSON, KATHARINE. Arrow Fly Home. Pp. 
ix+146. Illustrated. Longmans, Green. 1945. 
$2.00. 


A story of Indians and white settlers, of hunts and 
war paths and new trails, “portraying the Indian 
as neither angel nor savage,’ but a man living 
according to the ways of his people. 


HENNE, FRANCES, and MARGARET PRITCHARD. The 

Librarian and the Teacher of Home Economics 
(Experimenting Together). Pp. vi+ 63. Amer- 
can Library Association. 1945. 75¢. 
The story of some of the ways in which a librarian, 
a home-economics teacher, and the students enrolled 
in the home-economics classes in one high school— 
the University High School of the University of 
Chicago—worked together for educational advance- 
ment. 
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NEUMANN, Daisy. Now That April’s There. 
244, J. B. Lippincott. 1944. $2.50. 


Pp. 











A graphic story of the readjustment, on their re- 
turn to England, of English children who were sent 
to America for protection during the war. 


Orreca, Joaguin. The Intangible Resources of 
w Mexico—Papers of the School of American 
Research, Archaeological Institute of America. 
Pp. 15. Distributed free through the University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 1945. 


UNDERS, LYLE (compiled by). A Guide to Ma- 
terials Bearing on Cultural Relations in New 
Vexico. Pp. xvit+528. The University of New 
Mexico Press. 1944. $5.00. 

The core of the Guide is a detailed 95-page “Dic- 
tionary-Guide,” indexing the contents of 263 se- 
lected titles Which bear most closely on cultural 
relations in the state. Although compiled prima- 
rily as a reference work in the field of sociology, 
the volume should be of value to historians, eth- 
nologists, archaeologists, economists, educators, li- 
brarians, and other specialists, since it includes 
references to much material oriented specifically in 
their fields of interest and touching only _inci- 
dentally on problems of acculturation. 


T- 


* 

SAVERY, CONSTANCE. Emeralds for the King. Pp. 
270. Illustrated. Longmans, Green. 1945. 
$2.00. 

A book of adventure laid in England which is 


described | with the author’s “usual beauty of ex- 


pre ssion, 


RNER, B. ALFRED. From a Plow to a Doctorate 
So What? Pp. 89. Published by the author, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 1945. 75¢. 


An appeal “to those interested in helping people 
in the way they need assistance.” 
e 
TYLER, RALPH W, (chairman, Curriculum Recon- 
struction Committee). ‘‘American Education 


in the Postwar Period—Part I: Curriculum Re- 


construction.’’? The 44th Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. Pp. 
x+297. Edited by Nelson B. Henry. Dis- 


tributed by the University of Chicago Press. 
1945. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $2.25. 

A report on ‘the preparation of the Yearbook and 
on the activities of the NSSE will be published in 
. forthcoming number of SCHOOL AND SOcIgTY. 





FORMER GUEST RESORT FOR SALE OR LEASE 


Located two miles from center of Santa Fe. 
Main House with separate Cottage and Log 
Cabin. Capacity twenty. 13 acres land. 
Completely and attractively furnished and 
equipped and ready for immediate occu- 
pancy. Large stable and corrals. Tennis 
court and 3-stall garage. Every bedroom 
has private or adjoining bath and fireplace. 
Modern gas steam heating plant. Ideal 
climate and location and especially adapted 
for small private boarding school which 
would have no local competition. 
Epwarp H: OAKLEY, Owner 
Los Cerros, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
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The Philosophy of 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 
By JOHN T. WAHLQUIST 


HROWS light on the implications of 

the three major philosophies at the 
various levels of American Education. <A 
basic orientation text well suited for courses 
in the theories and trends of American Edu- 
cation. “A very realistic presentation, which 
will prevent excessive emphasis on the merely 
theoretical aspect of the subject.” Professor 
Champlin, Penn State. 


407 Pages Price $3. 25 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 




















The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture for 1945 : 


EDUCATION AND THE 
PROMISE OF AMERICA 


By GEORGE 8S. COUNTS 


How the American tradition has been developed and preserved, and how 
it may be applied to the common life in its future development is the two- 
fold theme of Dr. Counts’ distinguished new book, publication in book 
form of the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture for 1945. 


Our deep faith in America, believes the author, can be justified and 
brought to full fruition only through an adequate creative educational 
program suited to the genus of America. Much of the book is devoted 
to a provocative analysis of the positive direction education must take 
in the years ahead to assure the achievement of our national aims and 


progress. 


157 pages $1.50 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY new York : Boston 


Chicago : Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco 
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